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with much solemnity the funeral of a prominent
Quaker woman, Esther Spicer, for whom they had
acquired great respect. The funeral was held at
night, and the Indians in canoes, the white men
in boats, passed down Cooper's Creek and along
the river to Newton Creek where the graveyard
was, lighting the darkness with innumerable
torches, a strange scene to think of now as having
been once enacted in front of the bustling cities
of Camden and Philadelphia. Some of the young
settlers took Indian wives, and that strain of
native blood is said to show itself in the features
of several families to this day.

Many letters of these settlers have been pre-
served, all expressing the greatest enthusiasm for
the new country, for the splendid river better than
the Thames, the good climate, and their improved
health, the immense relief to be away from the
constant dread of fines and punishment, the chance
to rise in the world, with large rewards for industry.
They note the immense quantities of game, the
Indians bringing in fat bucks every day, the veni-
son better than in England, the streams full of
fish, the abundance of wild fruits, cranberries,
hurtleberries, the rapid increase of cattle, and the
good soil